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61] 
NOTICE. 
Some of those Gentlemen, who preserve 
e Register in Volumes, having expressed 
eir regret, that the State Parers, and 
her important Documents of a public 
ture, are, in future, to be excluded, and 
eir representations appearing to have great 


eight in them, it has been determined on 


continue the publication of these Official 
apers ; not, however, in the Weekly Num- 
rsof the Register, but in a compilation, 
be published once in 2, 3, or 6 months, 
shall hereafier appear to be best adapted 


~_— 


[162 
to the purposes in view. .It is intended to 
print these documents in the same type, 
form, and size of paper with the Register 
itself, The price will, of course, be pro- 
portionably lower, because no stamps will 
be required, as it will be unnecessary to 
dispatch this part of the work by post. 
There will be, as at present, an Index-Sheet 
to the Weekly Numbers, and another Index 
to the Public Papers. The latter publica- 
tiou may be taken, to be bound up with the 
Weekly Numbers, or not, at the option of 


the Reader. 





ANSWER 
o Mr. Cannine’s Liverroon Sprecu. 


It appears, from 2 Liverpool news-paper, 
t, afew days back, this gentleman was 
ated toa dinner by his partisans at Li- 
rpool, at which, itis said, nearly 400 of 
em attended, 


—_- 


} not openly rejoice at those events, which 
gave paia to the sons and daughters of cor- 
ruption; they were charged, as with a 
crime, of rejoicing inwardly. So that there 
is no reciprocity mthe case. It is not urn 





and turn about. The liberty to exult is all 


‘on one side; and, therefore, the exultation 
At this meeting he is said 


of Mr. Canning, at this time, is as coward- 


have made a Speech, which, as published ; ly as the conduct of a man, who makes an 


the Liverpool Mercury, though full of | 


ensive matter; though full of sophistry, 
falsehood, and impudence, has on its 


attack upon another, while he knows that 
the law shuts the mouth of the party so at- 
tacked: —— Nay, even this speech, though 


He, the circumstance of its being uttered | delivered at a tavern, and not shielded from 
a place, which does not afford it the ivon | being commented on, he knows cannot he 


ield of privilege, but Jeaves it open to be] 


imented on by those, who may think it 
ir duty to deny its statements and con- 
bvert its doctrines.——After having dis- 
tched the local topics, Mr. Canning pro- 
tds, in this Speech, to those of a public 
ture, beginning with congratulating bis 
arers on the happy change in the situa- 
n of Europe, and here he observes, that 
and those who think with him, that is 
say, the Anti-freedom party, have a 
pal to exult ; that there is nothing impro- 
r, nothing unbecoming, nothing base and 

ardly in their exultation now ; because 
y tormerly. had to endure similar exulta- 


freely answeresl: he knows, that there are 
many of his positions, which, though 
wholly false, no man will dare to deny in 
print. He knows, that ‘he has introduced 
characters and institutions, which he has 
eulogized, and which might easily be shown 
to be detestable; but, he also knows, that 
he is safe here, for that the man who 
should dare to exhibit them in a true light, 
would expose himself to utter ruin and to 
probable death. ———- Therefore, such a 
speech is a cowardly speech ; it i$ the act of 
a man, who is bold behind a wall of brass; 
it is the bravery of a man who fights ref 
because the hands of his adversary are tied. 





non the side of their opponents. — 
Sis mottrue. The friends of freedom 
not at diberty to exult ; they dared 





If the le of France, assuming the 

attitude sad abtanned by the principles of 

179%, were to drive the enemy from their 
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territory, or slaughter them on that terri- 
tory, and were to pursue them to the midst 
of their own dominions; would ary :nan 
dare, in England, openly to express, in 
print, his exullation at the change? Mr. 
Canuing knows that no man would dare do 
this; and, therefore, is his present exulta- 
tion cowardly and contewptible-——His 
nexttopic is, the cause of the recent change 
in the affairs of Europe, and of the reverses 
of Napoleon. These, he says, and I agree 
with him perfectly, have not been produced 
by any change in the principles of the war. 
He alludes here to the observations of 
Mr, Wuirsread, that the allied sovereigns 
have now got their people with them; that 
the war has become a war of tlie people and 
noi a war of couris; and that, therefore, 
itis that the, Allies have been successful. 
‘The same sentiments are daily rung in our 
ears by the Morxtnc Cnronicir, who is 
not willing to allow the Ministers the merit 
of success, but wishes to attribute it to the 
‘* Whig principles.” When shall we see 
anend of this superannuated folly ! 
Mr. Canning says, and very truly, that the 
principles of the war have undergone no 
change; that no change has taken place in 
the motives of our government or its sup- 
porters; that the sovereigns of the conti- 
nent are actuated by the same principles 
that actuated them at the beginning of the 
war against the Republicans ; that, in short, 
the motives of 1814 are those of 1792. 
I perfectly agree with him here, and join 
him in his protest against the claims of the 
old dotard Whigs to a share in the honour 
of having so far restored the good old order 
of things, the regular government of 1792. 
——But, if I agree with him here, he 
ought to agree with me, that it is extremely 
unjust.to blame the friends of freedom for 
appearing to give their good wishes fo all 
the successive governments in France. This 
has been charged upon them, and particu- 
larly on the Americans, as a most glaring 
trait of inconsistency. It has been said, 
that this their adherence to ali the differeut 
governments in France, not excepting that 
of Napoleon, shows that it is the enemy of 
England and not the cause of freedom that 
they are attached to. But, if the principles 
of the war have not changed; if they have 
continued the same fyom 1792 until this 
day; if the same principles led to war 
against the limited, French , monarchy ; 
against the Republic; and against a despotic 
Emperor; ifthe principles were so steady, 
was it not natural and necessary, that those 
who opposed these principles at frst should 











| continue to oppose them? The friends of 


lreedam, the- American government, for 
instance, Could‘not fail té perceive, and to 
regret, that the French nation had lost un- 
der Napoleon much of what it had gained 
of freedom-; but, that government perceiv- 
ing, that dhe principles of English warfare 
had not changed; that those principles still 
continued the same, could not but still 
lean, in consistency, ‘towards that, with 
which those principles were at war,-—— 
Mr. Canning’s assertion completely clears 
all those who have continued, since 1792, 
steady in their attachment to the cause ol 
France. Jle,.at any rate, ought to reproach 
no one far adhering to Buonaparte as firmly 
as to the Republic; for, if the principles of 
the war, on our part, have never changed, 
| that adherence, to be consistent, must have 
| been as strong towards the one as toyvayds 
the other.——IF I am to judge from the ta- 
| Vern speeches of Mr. Canning, he, and all 
| those who are with him) are the bitterest 
enemies of freedom. To them we may add 
a herd innumerable of writers: in news-pa- 
pers and other publications, the mere cor- 
|rupt mouth-pieces of others. Every prin- 
ciple of liberty they are continually at war 
against. They are the supporters of every 
| thing, of every act, be it what it may, in 
any part of the world, hostile to freedom. 
| And, when we hear these men, at the same 
‘time, railing, in such térms of bitterness, 
against the present government of France, 
is it not enough to make us suspect, that, at 
the bottom, that government is nof so very 
despotic? At any rate, is it not énough to 
make us suspect, that the destruction of that 
/government, and the substituting in its 
| place a something, no matter what, whicl 
these known mortal enemies of freedom de- 
| Sire, would not be likely to benefit the cause 
ol freedom ? And, if a man entertain 
this reasonable, this just suspicion, or, ra- 
ther, if he be convinced of this truth, can 
it be expected, that he will wish for the 
overthrow of the ‘government of France, 
unless he, be well assured, that a govern- 
; ment more hauled by these men, that is to 





— 














Say, a government sore free, will be estar | 


blished in its stead ?——In short, this is 

the way that the friends of freedom reason. 
| ‘* That person, no matter wo, ‘that is most 
‘* hated and dreaded by our worst enemies, 
** is not a person for whose annihilation we 
** ought to wish.”’——~Whiat has here been 
said will serve .as a preface to: the next 
topic of the Speech ; namely, the instru- 
ments by which Napoleon has been: defeated. 

——Upon this point we will take the-ger- 
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an’s very words : ** Gentlemen, 
there is another question to be asked. By 
what power, in what part of the world, 
Whas that final blow been struck which has 
Mesmitten the tyrant to the ground? 1 
suppose by some enlightened republic. 
suppose by some nation which, in the 
excess of popular freedom, considers even 
a representative system as defective, un- 
“Wiess each individual interferes directly in 
the government of the national concerns. 

I suppose by some nation of enlightened 
atriots, every man of whom is a poli- 
ician in the coffee-house as well as in the 
senate. I suppose it is from such go- 
ernment as this that the conqueror of 
despots, the enemy of monarchicai Eng- 
Jand, has met his doom. I look through 
he European world, Gentlemen, in vain; 
find there no such government: but in 
another hemisphere I do find such a one, 
which, no doubt, must be the political 
David by whom the Goliah of Europe 
has been brought down. What is the 
name of that glorious republic to which 


a aa 
























which, from its hatred to tyranny, has so 
perseveringly exerted itself to liberate the 
Pworld, and at last has successfully closed 
the contest? Alas! Gentlemen, such a 


enlisted, and, God be thanked, enlisted 
alone, under the banner of the despot— 
(AppLause), ——— But where was the 
blow struck? Where? Alas, fortheory ! 
The blow was given in the wilds of des- 
potic Russia. Tt was followed up on the 
plains of Leipzig—by Russian, Prussian, 
and Austrian arms.’’ Now, this is 
|mere flippancy; for, why should any 





nation loving ‘* popular freedom ;”” why 
ould any ** nation of ‘patriots,’ have 
een expected to strike the blow, or to'wish 
D see the blow stricken, if, as Mr. Canning 







ave not changed ; if those principles are 
€ same that they were at the outset of the 
far? Why should any ‘* enlightened re- 
iblic” have been expected to join-in the 
far agamst Napoleon, if the war against 









jar in 1792: against the Republic. of 






te hnds the American Republic enlisted: 
inder the ‘banners of the despot. . Suppose 






be the wonder, : if the American Republic 
rere to. be- enlisted on (the sideof him, 


the gratitude of Europe is eternally due ; | 


frepublic I do indeed find; but I find it 


enlightened republic ;’? why should any. 
however, is, that America has.fought, and: 


imself asserts, the principles of the war | 


im be the same in principle as was the 


rance ?—-Mr, ‘Canning thanks God, that: 
his to be-as:trae as it is false, where would’ 


Fainst- whom war -was carried-om upon the’ | 
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| same principles as it was carried on against 
the Republic of France ? But, .this is 
not all. America, though enlisted, as he 
calls it, has sent neither ships nor men to 
his assistance. while we know, that the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
and the Emperor of Austria have been in 
alliance with him, offensive and defensive ; 
that the two latter, within a’ few short 
months, have aided him with their armies 
‘to combat and invade the former; and that 
the latter of the three has even given Na- 
poleon his daughter in marriage. This was 
something like being enlisted under him; 
'nor dx! the military engagements of the 
| two latter cease, till Napoleon met with 
| reverses of fortune. Amongst the rest of 
the Allies. the sovereigns of Bavaria and 
| Wurtemberg were made dings by. him, and 
| accepted of his protectorship; and, the 
| Crown Prince of Sweden, a Frenchman, 
and formerly a private soldier in the révo- 
lutionary army, was by Napoleon made 
| heir to the throne of Sweden. If, there- 
fore, it were as true as itis false, that Ame- 
rica were enlisted under his banners, would 
she find no apology in the example of ali 
these our Allies? No, not in the eyes of 
the friends of freedom, with whom such an 
example would beno justification; but, one 
would imagine, that the eulogists of those 
Allies ought to hold their tongues, while 











that example is before the. eyes of all the: 


world. Tliere is not one of those Allies, 
except the Crown Prince, who has. not been 





an ally of Napoleon against us ; and, there-. 


fore, if the fact bad been true instead of: 
false, what ground of reproach would it’ 
have been to America to have acted in the 
same way; unless-we.also make it a ground 
of reproach to the ‘Allies? The. truth,’ 





is fighting, Aer own battlés,. with her own 

means. She has made no treaty, she has 

sought no treaty, she has desired no'treaty, 
with France, for the purposes of war. We 
insist upon taking oat of .her vessels, upon 
the high seas, such persons as,.in the dis- 
cretion of our naval.commanders, it shall 
seem meet to take, America being at peace 
with all the world, She says, that we 
shall not do this,  Thereuponiwe go to 
-war. -And how can she. be said to bave, 
by such war, enlisted herself sinder theban- 
‘ners of Napoleon? Was there ever amore 
| false or a. more :jmpudent: assertion? The. 
‘notion of this Gentleman, and of abl the, 
| war faction, is this.) ‘that, in order to suc- 
ceed in a war against’ France, ‘we have a 
right to do. towards other nations whatever 
F2 
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we find best suited to answer our views ; 
and that, .if any one of those nations com- 
plain, or, at least, if it resist, we have a 
right to consider it as enlisted under the 
banners of France. The sane mode of ar- 
guing they have adopted at home amongst 
ourselves, where every man, who has ques- 
tioned the principles or policy of the war, 
has, without hesitation, been denominatect 
a friend of France, and, by inference, an 
enemy of, and traitor to, Englaud. 
But, to whatever degree this notion may 
prevail here, in America it will make no 
progress. There the people understand 
their rights: they are made acquainted with 
the acts and the real motives of their go- 
vernment; they know what they are at war 
for; they have real representatives, wlio 
speak their voice, and who, if they were so 
minded, could not delude them. = Lhe 
American people will not want the avowal 
of Mr. Canning to convince them, that the 
principles of the war, on our part, are the 
same now as they were in 1792, when we 
were at war with dhe Republic of France. 
They know very well what those priuciples 
are, and, it would be strange indeed to see 
them, im support of these principles, enlist- 
ed on the same side with those, who, Mr. 
Canning tells us, gave the blow ** in the 
‘+ wilds of despolic Russia.” 
topic of Mr, Canning is that of ** tstinclive 
** patriotism,”’ or au allachment to the sail, 
prior and paramount lo all political consi- 
deralions. “Vhis is always a favourite doc- 
trine with the enemies of political freedom. 
‘* No matter,’ they say, ** what oppves- 
** sions you suffer; if you be stripped of the 
“+ feuits.of your labour and your genius ; if, 
‘+ instead of comfort and ease, you be clad 
++ in rags, half-starved, worked like horses, 
*¢ and beaten like asses if you dare to com- 
‘+ pham; if your Lords buy and sell you us 
*a chattel: no matter, you must still cling 
+> to the soil, or earth, where you were 
** born, or you are unnatural wretches,’ 
‘This they denominate ** instinclive patriot- 
‘> ism;’’ and, wherever it petinila it is 
very properly so called; for, most assured- 
ly, it is precisely that of the more stupid 
sort of dcasts. Thus neat cattle and pigs, 
though better fed and lodged in a uew situ- 
ation, are always hankering after the place 
where they were bred. Au ** instinctive 
** patriot’’ of the former sort lately found 
its way from Botley to Ringwood, in spite 
uf hedges aud turnpike gates.-——But, as, 
to the fact, which Mr. Canning takes for! 
gremted as beire anplicable to;add comau- 











The next | 


some of the countries whose governinent: 
he appears to admire, there may be found 
millions of these ‘* instinctive’ or cattle. 
like patriots, these patriots of the earth, o 
the dirt: though I do not deny, but am 
afraid itis but too true, that millious of mep 
are to be found in this state, so degrading 
to human uature; yet I do deny the fact a 
applicd to any-society deserving the epithe 
civilized.~——~In such a society men, whi 
are strongly attached to their country, have 
their attachment founded in their love o| 
the laws, the institutions, the fame of tha 
country, or in that interest, which arise 
out of the property they owa or the prof. 
sion they follow in it. Take all these from 
thea, and then ascertain the amount 6 
their attachment to the anere earth whier 
they were born. What sends so tany 





lund, and England, to America? Why dp 
we make rouds and build bridges in the 
Highlands, but in cousequence of a repor 
to the parliament, that it was necessary to 
lay out woney in this way, in order to pre- 
vent the inhabitants from emigrating 
America? Why have we laws to punisi 
| artizans for attempting to leave the kius- 
‘dom, and fur punishiug commanders 0} 
; vessels who afford them shelter? Whit, 
iu short, is it that has peopled North Ame. 
rica, given eight millions of citizens to tha 
| Republic, which is the object of Mr. Can- 
jmiug’s deadly hatred, and las made he: 
our xival-in commerce, manufactures, and 
imardime wars Not, surely, that * i- 
** stinclive patriotisua,’’ that love of one’s 
breeding place; not, surely, that patriol- 
ism, Which induced the Ringwood cow w 
elope from Botley. 
which every rational being has to get rid ol 





ee 


Cauning; in confirmation of his degrading 
doctrine, quoies Goldsmith, who, speaking 
of the Swiss peasaut, says: 
Dear is that shed, to which his soul conforms, 
Aud dear that Aill which lifts him to the storms. 
That is to say, that a poor creature, living 
on a bleak ilk ju-a-hovel, gets great value 


the hill, in as much as it is the site of the 
hovel. But, what does this amount to, a 
last, but his attachment to what he calls his, 
and which, miserable as it is, is. his all’ 
However, amore unhappy illustration could 
not have been found, it being noterious, tal 
the Swiss get out of their country as fast 3 
they cau find shoes w bear them away; tha 
they become lackeys, aud butlers, and per 
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e proof of their ‘* instinctive patrietism,”’ 
sey hired thethselves-as sofdiers to the 
ench, the Germans, the Prussians, or 
y body else, and were not unfrequenily 
pposed to each othertin battle by the princes 
whom they Jet themselves out to hire, 
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of men Batil the French revolution, by an exposure 
ptading WH the infamy of such a traffic, put a stop 
fact a) a it; though now, perhaps, amongst the 
epithet her good things, which Mr. Canning an- 
by Whip ipates from the great approaching change, 
» have vis trafic may possibly be revived, ——~ 
love of here is, hewever, such a contusion of 
of that Heas in this part of the speech, that I must 
L arise ite it, inthe speaker’s words, in order, 
profes. ot that the reader may comprehend. its 
e from beaning (for chat is impossible, I think) ; 
mat off t that I may net be chargeable with hav- 
Whiere | 7 g garbled it. ‘© Phe order of nature | 
tnany | 9 could not subsist among mankind, if | 
| Scot | TM there were not an instinctive patriotism; 
hy d)| i aleve of national independence, 1 do 
in the | TB not say unconnected with, but prior and 
report | paramount to, the desire of political 
ary lo amelioration, It may be very wrong 
) pre that this should be so. I cannot help it. 
13 0) 3 Our business is with the fuct.. And 
unisi PE surely it is not to be regretted that tyrants 
kius- | 8+ and conquerors should have learned from 
'S 0! FR experience that the first consideration 
V hat, FS suggested to the inhabitants of any coun- 
kine: BMPS try by a foreign invasion, is not whether 
tha —H the political constitution of the state is 
Jan PR perfect, but whether the altar at which 
hei ‘he has worshipped, and the home in 
aud ‘which he has dwell from his inlancy, 
et * whether his wife and his children, whe- 
nes FS ther the tombs of his forefathers, whe. 
‘lol- | SR ther the palace of the sovereign under 
Vl PSS whom he was bern, and to whom he 
ire, | eS may owe, or fancy that he owes, alle- 
d ol FB siance—should. be abandoned lo violence 
Mr. Pe aid profanation ? That in the -in- 


“fancy of the French Revolution, . many 


103 | nations in Europe were unfortunately 
Be led to believe and to act upona different 
+ [a bersuasion, is undoubtedly true ;—that 
m™ Fae whole countries ‘were over-run by re- 
ing ‘* forming conquerars, and flattered them- } 
lue * selves avith being proselyes ull they 
ces ** found themselves victims. Even in this 
he ‘country, as I have already suid, there 
al ‘have been times when we have . been 
13, ‘called upon to consider whether there 
t? ‘‘ was not something at home which must 
I ‘‘ be mended before we could hope to repel 
al “* a foreign invader with success. ——Gen- 
> ‘* tlemen, it is happy for the world that 
ai ‘* this ‘sort of question should have been 
i ‘* tried, if I may so say, to a disadvantage ; 
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‘** that it should have: been tried in ¢ un- 
‘* tries where no man in his senses will say 
** that the frame of political society is such, 
as according to the most moderate prin- 
ciples of regulated freedom it ought to 
be: where I will venture to say, with- 
out hazarding the imputation ef being 
myself a visionary reformer, political 
suciety is not such, as, alter the success 
of this war, and from the happy con- 
taziou of the example of Crest Britain, it 
is sure gradually to become. It is happy 
** for the world that this question, as to.the 
‘* value of national independence, should 
thus have been tried on its own werits ; 
that aller dwenly years of controversy we 
‘should be authorized by undoubted re- 
** sults to revert to truth and nature, and 
‘ to disentangle he genuine feelings of the 
heart trom the obstructious which a ge- 
neralizing philosophy had wound around 
‘ them. What Goldsmith has beauti- 
** fully applied to the physical varieties and 
disadvantages of a country has been found 
to be not less truce with respect to poli- 
tical institutions. The sober desire of 
improvement, the rutional endeavour to 
redress wroug or correct imperfection in 
the political frame of a government, ure 
vot yuly natural but laudable in ian : 
but it is well that it should have beeu 
shown by inrelragable proof that these 
schiiments, where they exist, supersede 
nol that devolion lo nalive soil which is 
the foundation ef national independence. 
Aud it is right that it should be under- 
stood and remembered that this, seuti- 
ment of national indepeudence aloue— 
aroused where it had slumbered—en- 
lightened where it had been deluded— 
aud kindled into enthusiasua by the in- 
sults and provocations of the enemy, las 
been found sufficreut, without interual 
changes, or compromises, of sovereigus — 
and governments with their people, with- 
out relaxations of allegiauce or abjura- 
tions vf authority, to connect the uutions 
of the contineut in one common Cause, lu 
‘+ Jead theus against their tyrant, aud to 
*¢ shake and {may we uot hope tu over- 
‘‘ throw) the Babel of his power?’ 
Here is, as I said before, such a confusion 
of ideas, that one hardly knows where to 
begin the work of separating aud comparing 
them and bringing them to the,test of rea- 
sun. We are told, that. it is an *° in- 
‘s stimclive patriotism,’’ a ‘* devotion lo 
‘¢ native soil, which is the foundation ot 
‘6 national independence.” We will, by 
and: by, inquire what is meant by these tw 
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last words, the use of which is so common, 
and the meaning of which is so very vague; 
but, at present, let us suppose that the 
Speaker means, that the effect of this ‘* in- 
** stinctwe patriotisin,’ this ** devotion to 
‘¢ nalivesoil,”’ is, the exertion of a people 
to keep any enemy out of their country. In 
other words, that: there requires nothing 
but this love of their native soil to make 
men fight against an invader; that this 
feeling, this ** genuine feeling of the heart,” 
is quite sufficient without any other consi- 
deration. \ But, not to speak of the fact 


again yet, how does this agree with thie- 


Speaker’s observation, that men fight for 
the Aomes in which they have dwelt; for 
their wives and children, and other objects? 
They fight, he says, against an invader, be- 
cause these objects, so dear to them, should 
not be exposed to violence. Va short, they 
hazard their lives in repelling invasion, 
because they fear thatthe invader will take 
away dheir property and make them misé- 
rable ; and, not because they fear he will 
insult. or dishonour the dirt upon which 
they walk, or the place where they happeti 
to have been born, and upon which parti- 
cular spot not one out of five hundred is 
living. ——-What» becomes, then, of his 
doctrine of ** instinclive patriotism,’’ if it 
be for houses, goods, chattels, churches, 
wives and children, that men repel invasion ? 
These are ander the ‘safe-guard of laws, 
that isto say, podlilical institutions, witli- 
eut which there can be no property, or 
ownership, in any thing.— What becomes, 
then, of his degrading doctrine ; what be- 
comes of his assertion, that. a: mere cattle- 
like attachment to the earth, is of itself 
sufficient to make men fight against an in- 
vading enemy ? Even in those countries, 
where the wretched inhabitants are bought 
arid sold with the estates, ia which they 
are bred, aod: where the haman form is 
animated with a degree of intebligence little 
superior to that of a brute, a isnot the meré 
Jove of the soil which produces resistance 
to an invader; for, though the vassal be a 
sort of beast, the lord knows Ais interest; 
and hé «drags forth the vassal to-war, not 
from a love ‘of the sdily bat from, his love 
of the profs of the sdil.! “In short, for the 
sake of His property : ‘for fear dt dosing more 
tari he has any chance of gaining.——But, 

why riced’ we lave made these observa- 
tions ? ‘What need had-we of an argument 

drawn! from ‘ihé reason ef the! case, when 

Mr. Canning! hiniself has’ told us (what, 

indeed, we well knew before}, that; in 

spite of this fine! §* instinctive patriotisin ;’*: 
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‘¢ nations of Europe were unfortunately Je 
‘* to believe and to act upon a different per. 
‘6 suasion; that whole nalions were over. 
‘¢run by reforming conquerors, and fla. 


‘+ cill they found themselves victims.” |; 
plain words, many nations of Europe, in 
the hope of bettering their condition, re. 
ceived the French invaders with open arms.} 
but, at last, &Anding themselves ‘* victims ;" 


being ** insulted” and ** provoked’’ by their 
new masters, they joined with their ol 
sovereigns to drive the new masters out, 
Let us take all this for granted; for it com. 


*¢ dive patriotism.” 
many nations, receiving the invader wit) 
open arms, because they thought he woul 


him out again, because he had rendered 


we see ** many nations’’ actuated, in this 
question of invasion, not by any * jnstinc- 
** dive” feeling about the soil; but by mo- 
tives of self-interest; by considerations 
connected with their property and politic:! 
institutions ; we see them, in short, mak- 
ing calculations, putting the good against 
the evil likely to arise to them from the in- 
vasion of their country ; and deciding: in 
favour of the former. We see ‘* whole na- 
** lions ; many nations,’’ acting thus ; Mr. 





in spite of this ** devotion to nalive soil 
in spite of this ** genuine feeling of iy) 
‘¢ heart ;’’ that, in spite of this ** foundation, 
‘© of national independence,” that, * many) 


their lot worse than it was before. ——Here | 


** fered themselves with being proselytes i 


finding that they had been ** deluded;'| 


pletely drives away the notion of ** instinc | 
Here we see nations, |” 


better their lol; and we see them driving | ; 





Canning himself exhibits them to us a 
thus acting; and yet, with the statement 
of this fact, this notorious fact, upon his 
lips, he, from his intiate love of catile-like 
feeling in the people, he tells his hearers, 
that a twenty years’ war has decided this 
great question, has put reforming» philoso- 
phy to shame, and has clearly proved, that 
‘* a devolion to native soil’ alone is the 
foundation of national independence, and tht 
it is quite sufficient for the purpose of keep- 
ing out or driving out an invader, without 
the aid of any motive connected with poli- 
tical ‘institations. Yes, Mr.’ Canning 
could not disguise the fact, ‘that §* ‘instinc- 
‘* fave patriotism’ had not prevented the 
Brabanters, the Dutch, «he ‘Italians, -the 
‘Germans, the Prassians, the Polanders, 
from: receiving the French dnvaders: with 
open arms, and with the avowed ‘hope of 
bettering their condition ; he could notdis- 





guise this faet, §0 well known, Sand so di- 





recy in the teeth of his ‘doctrine arid, 
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Pp gey73) 
na ' herefore, he says, om this ee inslinclive 
det . patriotism, this devotion to pee 
mam Pm Sls this *° genuine feeling oF" the 
ely lt ae heart,” ** slumbered, that it was “ de- 
nt per. BB luded,” vill * enlightened and kindled 
> over. | MEePY the wisults atid ‘provocations of the capt 
id flac raders. A strange sort of instinct this? 
relytes Fe Instinct is a feeling wholly unconnected 
vy | mewith reason ; wholly distinct from mind. 
te , How, then, could it be enlightened ; how 
‘a on ould it be kindled ; how could it slumber; 
sits how be deluded ? 7 But, this confusion 
ims") mmeot ideas, this floundering, this flippant 
ded.) me itash, was well enough suited to Mr. Can- 
r then aeDS’s audience. It is possible that he | 
ir olf hought that -he himself understood what 
Sout Lo mee Was talking about ; but, whatever might 
—~ be his thoughts as to that matter, he knew | 
slin. 1 ee! enough, that his audience was incapa- | 
. | ble of detecting any absurdity that might | 
om BRescape him. The darker the deeper he | 
veal BB kvew for them.—— There was, however, | 
éving . he drawn from this monstrous doctrine | 
dercd of ** instinctive patriotism,” a practical in- | 
H ® ference of great import to ourselves. It 

" We was this: that, whereas, ** there have | 
log ‘* been times When ‘we have been called 
UT F< yon to consider, whether there was not | 
gl *** something ‘at’ home, which must be | 

B) 


tical > mended before we could hope to repel a | 
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ple; nay, they have brought a very con- 
siderable army of foreigners into the coun- 
try, upon the ground, expressly alleged, 
of their being necessary ; districts of Eng- 
land itself have been under the command 
of some of these foreigners.——-Now, if 
the ‘* instinctive patriotism’’ of a people be 
sufficient to induce them to repel an invader, 
and if this ** genuine feeling of the heart” 
be not less powerful in England than in 
Germany, why all these military establish- 
ments? Why all the enormous expense of 


_camps, barracks, armies of reserve, yeo- 


manry, volunteers and foreigners, amount- 
ing to not less than ten or fourteen millions 
sterling a year? As a speech-maker at 
Liverpool, Mr. Canning found it conve- 
nient, in support of his principles, as an 
enemy of reiorm of corrupt abuses, to 
broach his doctrine of *¢* instinctive pa- 
** triotism ;’’ but, as a minister, he was too 
wise to trust to that patriotism for the re- 


| pelling of an invader; or, if he did trust 


to it, he wisely chose to clothe his ** in- 
** stinctive patriots’ in uniform, and to 
furnish them with arms, pay, lodging, 
coals, candles, and with bread and meat 
at a given price. Iam by no means cal- 
ing in question the wisdom of thesé mea- 
sures; I am not endeavouring to show, 
that the camps, barracks, and all the other 
causes of expense, above enumerated, were 


“not necessary, iz our siludlion, for the re- 


pelling of invasion ; but, f must insist upon 
it, that the practice of Mr. Canning and 
his different sets of colleagues has been in 
direct opposition to the doctrine that he 


‘now holds.———Mr. Canning tells his au- 
'dience, that the Reformers have said, that 
‘without a reform, the country could nol be 
| defended against an invader, 
| he, this is not true, for we have seen the 


U , avy 
Now, says 


out of new masters, by whom, as ‘he says, | contrary on the continent, where no reform 
‘has been made or promised ; and, there- 


Besides, whatever may be Mr. Canning’s fore, the question is decided against the Re- 
In the first place, I repeat, 
‘‘ triotism,” ‘in this country, none of the | that invasion was nol repelled on the con- 
It was a new master that’ was 


he has belonged to'almost every one for driven out ; and, in the next place, I deny, 











nak. © foreign invader with success.” This | 
sini question, says he, is now Settled; because | 
oT F we have seem that people who have less 
art liberty than'the people here enjoy, have, 
a by the operation of ** instinctive patriotism’” | 
Mi; alone, repelled the invader. There the | 
Bs 3: premises are false; for we know, thatthe 
re nations of Europe did not repel invaders ; 
Nie that they receivéd the invaders with open 
like arms, as Mr. Canning acknowledges ; and 
; that, whatever they have now done to assist 
rt their old masters, has been in the driving 
‘ i they had been insulted and provoked. 
” opinion of the power of * instinctive pa- | formers. 
‘fl ‘ministries, to which he has belonged (and | tinent. 
re twenty years ‘past), appear to have placed 
V0. much reliance upon it. They have acted 
” have kept om foot a large regular army ; 
5 they have had ’an army of reserve; they 
th have lad all sorts of “militias ; they have 
of -¢stablished’ camps, built barracks near 
¢: every considerable town ; they have had 
re recours¢ to'yeomanry and volunteers, clothed 
d, as’ soldiets, and placed’ under officers ap- 


Poimed-by the crown ‘and paid by'thé ‘peo- 


‘that the Reformers have ever said, that, 








without a reform the country could not be 


upon notions very opposite indeed. They | defended against an invader, What the 


Reformers have said is this: that, to en 
sure the repelling of an invader the people 
must be ‘better’ satisfied with the stateof 
the representation ; OR, that an enormous 
expense must be incurred for the support of 
an'army of some sort in the countiy, This 
is What the Reformers have said; this*is 
what they still say; and is there any thing 
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that Mr. Canning, or any one else, can 
produce in the change of governors on the 
Continent, or in any of the events there 
for the last twenty years, which does not 
wake for, instead of against, this position? 
And, as to what has happened here : it is 
truc, that no reform has tuken place, and 
that yet, we have not been invaded with 
any considerable degree of success; but, 
the army at home has added many scores 
of millions to a debt, which no peace, no 
srate of prosperity, which nothing short of 
an event which uo minister will dare look 
in the face, will ever get rid of, or ma- 
terially dimiuish.- The money, which 
this home army has cost, might easily be 
shown to surpass £10,000,000 a year. 
This, during the 20 years of war, amounts 
to 200 millions. Thus, 200 millions of 
the national debt is due to this cause, and 
this imposes upon the people of this coun- 
try 10 millions a year of interest for ever ; 
that is to say, about one half of the amount 
of the Property Tax. So that, if a5 per 
centum tax, or one half of this terrible tax, 
under which the farmers and tradesmen and 
‘handicraftsmen are writhing with such im- 
patience, should be kept on afler the war, 
the country will probably begin to feel, 
that it would have been better to have a re- 
form and no domestic army, during the last 
20 years. The Relormers have asserted, 
and Mason Cartwaricut has brought for- 
ward arguments to prove, that, with re- 
form, this army might have been dispensed 
with It is possible that the Reformers 
may have been wrong, and that Major 
Cartwright) may have reasoned erro- 
neously; but, his reasoning bas never 
beeti shown to be erroneous; and Mr. 
Canning has not now produced any thing 
to sliake the assertion of the Reformers. 
So that this speech fails im its main object, 
which was to produce a belief, that, because 











“the French armies bad been driven back by 


nations, having no political liberty, politi- 


‘ak liberty is not at all vecessary to the 


safety of a country against the attacks of a 
foreign enemy,—— This was the main drift 
of the speech. The object of the speaker 
Was to impress upon the minds of | his 
hearers, aud, through the press, on the 
minds of the people at large, that Reform 
has not been, and is not necessary, This 
was what he was aiming at, * Here,’ says 
he, * we aré ina state of triumph; we have 
* not been invaded; we have beaten France ; 
* we have got out of all our daugers; we 





~ © have done this without any reform, which 


* clearly shows, that noreforin was necessary; 





* nay, we see, besides, that nations having 
‘use amongst them, have fought heartily 


‘which clearly shews, that ** instinctin 
‘ patriotism” aloue is sufficient to induce 
‘a people to defeud their country.’ And 
heuce the speaker leaves us to infer, tha 


there would be no danger of their siding 
with the invader. This, fats is the re 
sult at which he aimed. With this objec: 
the speech was wade. ‘This was the ac. 
count to which the speaker endeavoured wo 
turn the recent successes of the Allies. — 





Jacobins, Levellers, Democrats, or wha 
wot, 


their triumphs; and of mourning at their 
reverses. This was a very foul and bas 
way of opposing arguments in favour of 
reform of notorious abuses; but, really, if 
Mr. Canning’s doctrine, if his made of ar- 
guing, if his inferences were right, the 
frieuds of freedom might with pride plead 
guilty.to the charge; for, if the defeat of 
the French by the armies of nations who 
enjoy no political liberty be taken to bea 
proof, that rotten boroughs and_ sinecure 
| places are good things, and that Englisl- 
men need no political liberty; if such a 
conclusion be to be drawn from the deleat 
of the French by the Allies, ought not 
Englishmen to lament that such defeat has 
tuken place, aud is it not watural for thew 
to wish to see the ground of such a danger- 
ous doctrine speedily removed ?——Ac- 
cording to this doctrine of Mr. Canning, it 
is not only natural for a man who is.attach- 
ed tothe rights and liberties of his country 
to lament that his own government is suc- 
cessful, but it is his duty to endeavour to 
prevent such success; because this geutle- 
man. tells us, that we are to take that suc- 
cess as a proof, not ouly.that no reform of 
abuses ought to take place; but, also, as 4 
proof, that no political liberty at all is 
uecessary to the defence and safety and 
happiness of the country. Such is the 
state, to which the prevalence. of this 
wbominuble doctrine would reduce the 





the world where abuses exist. A due re- 
gard for their own liberties and those o! 
their fellow citizens would compel them 1 


j wish to see their’ government and its armies 


defeated. —— It is abaslutely NeCoRRTT to 





show the falsehood and the absurdity of this 


have often beeu accused of wish. | 
ing success to the Freuch; of rejoicing a | 
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‘not even the name of political liberty i, | | 


‘against the French and defeated them; § | 


even if the mass of the people of Englund | them, 


were reduced to the stale of those of Russia, | 


The friends of freedom, under the name of | 





friends of freedom ig every country ia 
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ving | 9 doctrine in every way that it presents itself complete state of dependence on others, or | 
Yin Poa to us. Success in war being, by Mr. | on another, without being invaded? All i 
ttily | Me Canning, taker as a complete proof, that: the world knows, that they may; and, it 
em; — Me no reform is wanted in the government is equally well known, that a nation, whose | 
cltve which has obtained that success, we may) rulers are turned cut by foreign aid, and 1 ae 
luce ask him, why he has, for the last twenty | who receives a foreiguer for their sovereign, oh: 
Aud | 3% years, been crying out against the several; may still be independent nations. In that Bie 
tha | 3 governments in France ; sceing, that under} revolution, which we style ‘* Glorious,” Vea He 
lund | WE them, far greater successes in war have; a foreigner was put upon the throne of tlris Bh i" 
ssid, | me been obtained than by all the other govern kingdom, and brought with him foreign P i 
ding | HE inents in Europe put together within the} troops to assist hiin against the partisans of tbs 
res | Me two last centuries. If suecess in.war be a| our king. No one will, L imagine, attempt Pee 
bject Fa proof, or even ainark, of a good govern-| to say, that England was degraded, or that it, 
euc- | ME ment, the French have, for twenty years} she lost her independence, in consequence Pa Bis 
d to fa past, been blest with the best government of that Revolution. In Sweden we see in Pd 
—~} We that ever existed; and yet Mr. Canning has| the heir to. the throne, a Frenchman, in Tas 
ve of |, WR been incessantly scolding and railing against | no wise related to the Royal family; a man ‘t ‘ 








what | @ithe French goverament, during the whole who wis not loug ago a private soldier ia 
rishy | Sof that period. The American govern- | the service of France; a relation by imar- 
vat) Mment, too, which Mr. Canning so hates,| riage of Buonaparte himself. No one will, 
their | end the President at the head of which the} 1 imagine, be inclined to dispute the Jegi- 
base Times newspaper calls a ‘* hypocritical| écmacy of his title to the Crown of Sweden, 









of a | WR villain,’’ must, according to Mr. Can-| or tosay that Sweden has been degraded, or 
y, i | @Bning’s doctrine, be a pretty good one; for, | lost her independence by his being placed 
‘ar- | MBit is notorious, that its forces have been} over her. He is one of our august Allies ; 

the | MR victorious by sea aud land; that in the war | we have, in the most solemn manner, ac- 
lead | “Mol frigates, they have beaten ours three} knowledged his heirship to the crown, and 
at of | We times out of four; that, in several instances, | to an island which we have ceded to Swe- 









who their inferior ships of war have beaten ours | den. What, then, becomes of all the 
bea with an equal force; that they have defeat-| outcry about the loss of national indepen- 


Cure 


lish- invaded and possess a large portion of| lave obtained the sway? Why should 
ch a our North American dominions. ——The! Naples, or Itaty, be looked upon as de- 

eleat flasiy gentleman, as he was dashing along, graded by their change of sovereigns any 

not seeins to have forgotten these things; but} more than England was, or than Sweden 
t has we must stop hin and pin him down here,| is, by the change of sovereigns in those 
shew aud make him acknowledge, that the Ame- | countries ? Why should it be a crime 
Were rican government is au excellent one, wid | in a Neapolitan, or an Italian, or a Dutch. 
-Ac- | @that the French government for the last} man, or a German, to have favoured and 
g, it F Me twenty years has been excellent; or, make} souglit for a change of rulers, if it was no 
uch- F fim eat his words, and confess, that suc- | crime, but a great merit, as Mr. Canuin 
mathy i cess in war is mot a proof that the govern- | will not deny it was, for Englisiimcn aid ; 
Suge ap tent obtaining it is excellent and stands in} Swedes to favour and seek for such a (. 
ur to weed of no reform. I now come to in- | change? The words ** national inde- ; 
utile: Biwirea little into the meaning of the words | peudence,”’ like the word ‘* constitution,” ae 
sucy Bae ’* valional independence,’ so often. made | ure made to take whatever meaning may cies 
n of Buse of by Mr, Canning, and of which he} best suit the purposes of those, who use et: 
as 4 Fe 4ppears to have no very distinct idea. He | them with a sinister view. But, unless ie (4 
I] is B Me Says, that his famous uostrum of ** insline- | Mr. Canning be prepared to go the length be 
aud Pe ve patrigtism,’”’ is of itself, witloat | of condenmiug our glorious revolution, and i oe 
, the any political considerations, sufficient to} the more recent glorious revolution in Bik an: 
this éusure ** national independence,” by which, | Sweden, he aust acknowledge, that men eM 
the from the context, it would seem that he} way love their country, that they may be es 
y in meaus the keeping out of invaders, Jor he| very meritorious men, that they may be at 
e re- States the effect of his wondertul instinct to | entitled to every mark of respect, and every 2 
se of be the defending of property from plun- | epithet ef praise, notwithstanding that they tf 
mi 10 der, But,. are natious, then, to be re- | effect, or endeavour to effect, achange in their Le 
mies Sarded as independent in all cases except} rulers, even with the assistance of foreign ae 
yy, 10 while they have invaders in their ‘territo- | troops. What then, become of all these tt 
this ties? May net a nation be placed in 2] loose and unqualified invectives against re- ts 
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ved us upon the lakes; and that they have 











dence in those countries where Frenchmen 














volutionists? Where is the justice of this 
sweeping charge of ** folly” and ‘* base- | 
‘* ness,” preferred against those nations of 
the Continent, who received with open arms 
the men who came to change their rulers? 
We call William the Third our ‘* deli- 
«6 verer;’’ and why are we to call the 
eople of the Continent foolish and base, 
a they hailed Frenchmen, as their 
deliverers? We are told by the hire- 
lings of the Times and other newspapers, 
that we can never expect solid peace with 
France while Napoleon is on the throne, 
because he is not the lawful possessor of 
the throne. How, then, are we to expect | 
a solid peace with Sweden, where the | 
Grown Prince has no other title than that | 
of the choice of the states any more than | 
Napoleon has; and where the newly intro- | 
duced prince is not only not a native of the | 
country, but a Frenchman, It is true, | 
that Louis XVIII, isalive to dispute the | 
sovereignty with Buonaparte. And, is | 
not the poor king of Sweden, ‘our formerly | 
august and eulogised Ally still alive also? | 
In short, this talk about ‘* national 
‘independence’ is, if looked into, mere’! 
noise and nonsense. ., It is a big-sounding 
phrase, it is a watch-word, a, cry, set up | 
_by the crafty to astound the ignorant and 
inflame their prejudices, The former make | 
the latter believe, that it was a love of | 
— national independence’’* that roused the | 
people of Russia, Germany, and Holland, 
to drive out the French. We have no, 
authentic accounts of any such rousing. | 
The cause of what has happened is to be 
_looked for in the loss of the grand French | 
army in the, frosts and snows of Russia, fol- | 
Jowing upon the heels of an event that no | 
human being could have thought possible, | 
the burning of Moscow by the hands of | 
Russians. To shis cause, succeeled by the ; 
defection of Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and | 
Wirtemberg, aided by English. subsidies, 
and by the skill of a Frenchman command- 
ing the Swedish and other troops, also aided | 
by an English subsidy; to these causes, 
-purely physical ; to numbers and to money, 
and not to any meral cause; not to any 
thing ,proceeding from the. minds of the 
people of Europes. we must look for the 
change in the,situationof the sovereigns of 
the Conuvent, «By principles at first, and 
Ay force alterwardsy France extended her 
Anfluence. and, her, dominion, By force 
dlone she has beenidriven:back. Whether 
She be again, to advance .is.a question not 
Jet quite decided, ..nowwithstanding Mr. 
-Canning soloudjy-proclaims. ‘+: the Acmiti- 
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his hearers to represent them. 


| ° . 3 
show how mucli our affairs have been im- 


principles of the war had always. been the | 


“any part of the world, France herself n0! 


)* millions it added to our ‘annual burdens’ 
‘what rummaging it smadé: atnongst 0 
* account hooks to get soutinicertes ; ho" 
























‘+ alion of France and the ‘rescuing of Ey. n 
‘6 'rope’”’ as being completely finished, | a 
But, ‘there is another question in.a state of | c 
wuch less uncertainty: namely, whether, | h 
let the war end when and how it may, we, | n 
the people of this kingdom, will not find | 2 
ourselves losers by. it. Mr. Canning 7 am 
boasts, that, during the dwenly years tht Wie b 
he has been in parliament, he hus been a | | & 
advocate for the war. That is to say, by 

) 





from the first hour: of the war to this day, |” 
He, then observes, that, as an avow- | — 
ed advocate for the war, he was chiosen by — 
From this, | 7 
in order to show how wise they were in — 
chvosing him, he proceeds to draw aco — 
trast between the situation of affairs the — 
and the situation of affairs now, and w 
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proved by continuing the war.——Thi 7 
was unfair. He took the wrong periods « 
subjects of comparison. He, who hii 
been, and who boasted of having been, wi 
advocate for the war from the beginning i 
i to this hour, and who asserted that th 7 








same, should have gone batk. to that le 
ginning, in order ‘to: make the contrat 
exhibit a proof:of the soundness of hi 
principles and the correctness of his fort- 
sight; in order to show, that hig conduc | — 
was worthy of approbation, and himvsel| 


f 


worthy of confidence and’ support.—| — 
Instead of doing this, however, he skips| 
over eighteen years oul of the bwenty, and | 7 
begins his contrast, in 1812, '** whei,” 0” 
take his own words, ** two-thirds of the) 
** ports of the Continent ‘were shut agai! | 
** you; when but one fink, as it were, Wis “3 
“* wanting to bind that Continent: in)” 
** circling chain of iron, which sliould ex 
** clude you from intercourse with the othe! | 
** nations of Europe.”’+—-If ‘there ha) 7 
been, inthis assembly of 400 persons, bt'| | 
one single man, endowed -with comm : 
Spirit, to stop him, and to ery out to him:| 
* Not so fast! Go back to the ortsel || 
‘ your dwenly years’ war ; name tous th!” 
* port.that was THEN closed'against us it!” 
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* excepted, with whom we carried on/a coll 






* mevce more advantageous to England thé a 
* any she ever knew : and, before you cost dui 
* to your period of 1812, tell us*how mit! ' 









* thousands of bankruptcies your war pt 
* duced; how many hundreds of tliousan4 
‘ of people it made paupers ; how mit! 
















(iso eS) } 

of Eu. V many, and what laws, . before unknown, 

4 about libel, sedition, ahd treason, .-the 

sished, as | 

tate of fe conflict Brought into the! Statute Book; 
- how many snillions your war added tothe 

nether, 

y; we, national’ debt; how ‘it banished gold and 

ot find ae Silver from the land; and how many of 

annine our countrymen it caused to. perish: in 
ny a . « ° . 

rs tha battle: tell us a little about all this,’ and 

seen an Ee ¢Xplain. to us the means, by which we 

0. sav, were brought’ to the situation of 1812, 
y)> oa 


before you proceed to contrast the latter 
period with the present.’ If there had 
een but one single man, in this assembly 
pf 400; to stand up and stop him some- 
hat invthis way, I am of opinion, that 
he Orator, though not sparingly gifted 


‘is day, | 7 
Savow: | | 
asen by | 
m this, |) 7 
vere in| ; 








































- a en that quality, which is generally typified 
and » ay one of the most obdurate and impene- 
en ime table of metals, would have stood aghast. 
—This i rue, the stae of the country is better now 
riod, Mgean it was in. 1812, or, -at least, its war- 
ho hii mmagike Situation is better ; but what is that to 
een, ih Ee question of good or evil as relating to 
nine \ ae whole of the war, for which Mr. Can- 
that the MMmeing boasts that he has been an advocate ? 
een the | | a foolish, | or wicked servant lose or 
Jat be Mawander a thousand pounds of mine on 
contrast | onday, am Ito applaud his adroitness or 

of his ntegrity, and think myself ‘a lucky man, 
is fort Fi cause he has restored to me ten of them 
condutt am Saturday ? Yet this I must in consist- 
hinsel mmmency do, if I were to admit the justice of 
t,_—| mrying Mr. Canning’s. polities: according to 
14 skips | 4 e principle and mode: of reasoning which 
ty, | ae has resorted to in this part of his speech. 
eit,” 10 ra But this I cannot do. No: I must go 
5 of thet ack to the’ state of my affairs on Monday ; 
» aeeaire id then Ishiall findy that, though I am /en 
ere, wis . + nds better than I was on Friday, I am 


ine hundredand ninety worse than 1 was 
fore I was so unfortunate ‘as: to trust my 
‘rvant with my bag. ——- However, I must 
onfess, that, after going vhrough all the 
bbweb ‘work of the former part of the 
peech; fellowed by the last-noticed skip- 
ing contrast and enipty boasting, my eye 
arted with eager expectation on the follow- 
hg passage, where, perceiving the words 
compensated”. and ** gained,’ in italic 
aracters, ** Oh!” said I, to myself, 
here is something «solid coming: at the 
close:’’ we are now going to see-what 
We have gained by this war of 20 years 
dutations” Here, * you 400 gaping 
ais! Dake it in agaju. » Swallow it down 
‘second ‘time, wwhifeliny reader and J divert 
neselves at the sight of your scramble for 
hesé pfecious pair's: —-* Can Ave regret 
‘that we did tot ‘ie down‘and die under 
‘the sufferings of ‘the inclement’ season ? 


nt in 1 
ould ex: | 
he othe) 
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‘for did we not more wisely to bear up, 
* and wail the change ?—Gentlemen, I have 
** said that: I should be ashamed, and in 
** wuth I should be so, to-use the language 
** of exultation, if it were. the language of 
** exultation only; but those who have swf- 
** fered. great privations have a right to 
‘** know that they have not suflered them in 
‘+ vain; they have earned a claim not 
** merely to consolation, but to something 
** more. They are justly to be compensated 
*¢ for what they have undergone, or lost, or 
‘* hazarded, by a contemplation of what 
“they have gained. We have gained, 
** then, a rank and authority in Europe 
** which for the life of the longest liver of 
‘¢ those who now hear me, must place this 
** country upon an eminence which no pro» 
‘* bable reverses can shake.—We have 
** gained, or rather we have recovered, 
‘* a. splendour of military glory which 
* places us by the side of the greatest mi- 
** litary nations. in the world.—Twenty, 
** nay ten years ago, while there was not a 
** British heart that did not beat with rap- 
** ture at the exploits. of our navy, there 
‘* were few who would not have been. con- 
‘tent to compromise for that reputation 
§© alone ; to claim the sea as exclusively our 
** province, and to ‘allow France and the 
** other Continental Powers to'contend for 
** superiority. by land. Let Portugal, 
** now led tothe pursuit of her flying con- 





** querors, let liberated Spain, let France - 


** herself, invaded in her turn by those 
** whom she had over-run or menaced with 
‘¢ invasion, attest the driumphs of the Bri- 
‘6 dish army, aud the equality of her mili- 
‘Stary with ber naval fame. [ do not 
‘© say that these are considerations with a 
** view to. which the contest, if otherwise 
*¢ terminable, ought to have been purposely 
‘* protracted: but, I say, that upon. the 
* retrospect, we have good reason to reé+ 
§* joice that the contest was not.closed in- 
** gloriously and insecucely:—when the 
*¢ Jatter events of it have been such as have 
‘* established our securily by our glory. 1 
‘say swe have reason to rejoice :—that 
*¢ during the period when the continent was 
‘‘ prostrate before France, that -especially 
‘‘ during the period. when ‘the continental 
‘* system was in force, ‘we did not shrink 
** from the struggle, that we did not make 
‘‘ peace: for present and momentary ease, 
‘*unmindfal .of the pernianent safetyand 
‘* greatness of this: country, that we .did 
‘not leave unsolved the ‘momentous 
“questions ‘whether this country: could 
“ maintain ilself unaided and -alone; or 
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enemy, have been entirely put out of vogue; 
and, according to Mr. Canning, they have 
been replaced by an opinion, founded on 
proof, that our soldiers.are as good as those 
of France; and, that we need not fear their 
power to invade and conquer our country, 


with the continent divided, or with the 
*¢ continent combined against it ; whether, 
“ when the wrath of the tyrant of the Eu- 
‘6 ropean world was kindled against us with 
‘ seven-fold fury, we could or could not 
‘+ walk unarmed and unfettered through 
** the Hames. These questions, Gen- 
‘‘ tleamen, therefore have been solved by 
‘* our perseverance under difficulties and 
‘+ discouragements which, when related in 
*+ history, will appal our posterity more 





A mighty gain indeed! A very great ob- 
ject to be obtained by twenty years of war! 
—— The: drift of Mr. Canning, in this 
part of his speech, is, however, in great 





‘than the actual suffering of them has— 


** appalled ourselves.’ 

So then, wholly and exclusively of 
military glory, military reputation’ And 
therewe stop. This sort of lauguage might 
have had sume sense in it, if addressed to 
the «anmy; if addressed to mililary men ; 





if uddressed to those who have no other ob- | 


ject than that of the credit and prolit of the | 


hylting trade in view. But with what 
sense could it be addressed to an assembly 
ol merchants, and dealers, and handicrafts 
men, who could have not the sinallest pre- 
teusions, personally, to avy share of this 
sort of gain? But, to this acquisition 
is, it seems, to be added, a knowledge, 
or, at least, a confidence which we have 
acquired by the war, that we are able to 
delend our country; that we have, within 
ourselves, the means and the courage, to 
ensure us against being conquered by foreign 
uations, Ws this, then, doubied before 
the war? Was it ever, before the war, 








w question with us, wheiher £ngland ivas | 


able lo defend herself against France ? 
The geutleman says, that that. question is 
now decided. As il the question was ever 
entertained before this unhappy war began: 
~+--Now, says he, our soldiers have a re: 
pulation equal to our sailors. And when 
had they it not? When were we disposed 
to yield, in this respect, to the French, or 
any other nation? Jt is- notorious, that, 
before this war begun, it was au. opinion 
xrown into a vulgar maxim, that one Eug- 
lish soldier was equal to three French sol- 
dicrs, I grant, that the opiaion was erro- 
neous, aud the maxim that of the vulgar, 
impased upon by crafty men. But, it is 
uadeniable, that the opinion was generally 
emertained, that the maxim was on ever 
one’s lips; add, it is equally undeniable, 
that, by the events of this war; by: our 
numerous retreats before French armies; by 
the occurrences at the Helder, at Dunkirk, 
at Corunna, and in divers other quarters, 
this flattering opinion of our. superior 
prowess, this maxim so well calculated to 
excite a feeling of contempt towards our 
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court, and inany others. 


part, to give Lord Wellington the merit of 
having effected this glorious change, so ad- 
vantageous to our reputation, and so power- 
ful in its effects as to our future. security; 
for, in another paragraph of the speech, he 
says, that, after the peace, the meanest Eng- 
lishman, walking the streets of Paris, will 
be pointed out as a member of that nation 
which has humbled France; will be poiuted 
out. as the **compatriot of Wellington,” 
Now, in the first place, Trance is not 
yet humbled. tis not yet, aud, of course, 
it was not, three weeks ago, time to sell the 
Lion’s skin. 
France be finally humbled, will it have 
been dy England 2 Will. no other ‘uation 
have had a hand inthe work? If she be 
humbled, will it not have been by the joint 
efforts of all the. other nations of Europe? 
-And, . suppose that an Englishman 
were to be looked upon in the light tha 
Mr. Canning says he would, Is it any 
thing new to the world for Englishmen 
be thought highly of as soldiers? Just as i! 
Englishmen were nothing in the held before 
this war ; asif Englishmen uever set a hos- 
tile foot in France till led by this Lord 
Wellington! As if we ought to forget al! 
about the battles of Poictiers, Gressy, Agia- 
Lord Wellington 
has barely entered France; he is aut oul of 
it yet’; his campaigns have yet, by, their 
result, to show whether it be likely that 
Frenchmen will, with fear and trembling, 
look at his compatriots, But, taking his 
feats, as, they now are, what has he done? 
Why, with two nations of 13. millions ol 
people on; his side, and with an army that 
has cost.us about 20 millions a year, he has, 
at the:end of four years,’ so far got the bet- 
ter of a-mere detachment of the forces of 
France, as.;to just poke his nose into the 
French territory. And this is to, cover 4 
with glory, is. it? This isan. acquis 
lion of military glory to England; with 
a 20 lyears’..war,. and. 600. millions o 
debt, besides six hundred uaillions more o! 
taxes ?. Why, Mr. Canning, did we want 
all this. war and expenditure, to prove that 
Englishmen were capable, under such cil- 











And, in the next place, if ; 
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umstances, to poke their noses into France, 
when history told the world before, that 
Englishmen had conquered all France ; that 
they actually held possession of a consider- 
able part of France for centuries; that so 
jate as the reign of Queen Mary, Calais was 
an English town: that so late as only 140 
years ago Dunkirk was au English town. 
And, did we, after the battles of Marlbo- 
rough and Wolfe; did we, indeed, want 
the war; this long, expensive, and bloody 
war, to establish the fact, that Englishmen 
were able to meet Frenchmen in the field. 
-—— But, Mr. Canning; you talk of the 
honour and glory that we have gained. 
You have overlooked a little item of this 
sort which we have dest. Amongst the titles 
of our king, before this war, was that of 
KING OF FRANCE. He was, before 
this war, ** King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, &c. &e.’’ France is now ex- 
unged from his title; a tithe won’ by 
Fuglishmen fighting in France. It had 
nothing real in it. Our king was not, in 
act, king of France. No; nor was, nor 
is he, Defender of the Faith of the Romish 
Communion, as Henry VIII. was styled by 
the Pope. But, the former, like the lat- 
ter, made part of his honorary appellations. 
He was not in reality King of France in 
1801, when that part of bis title was given 
up; but, he was in 1801, and he is now, 
us much King of France as he was before 
your 20 years’ war; and, why has the 
title been yielded up since the war? J ask 
you WHY? I have heard it said, that 
the king gave it up, because it was become 
a disgrace lo be king of such a people! 
Upon this principle, if they should return 
ty alleviauce to the Bourbons, the title may 
be revived, 
that day is gone by. ‘That title will never 
be resuiued. “When 1 was a child my fa- 
ther had to explain to me why our king was 
called King of France ; and, in so doing, 
he bad to relate to me the victorious wars 
of our English ancestors. You and I, Sir, 
we saved that trouble, All the old gui- 
Leas are gone (another happy effect of your 
War); the old crowns, half crowns, and 
Shillings have followed the same course ; 
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our Copper coin is new ; so that the great, | 


Wide-spreading, ever-preseat record of the 
gallant achievements of our forefathers are 
wl vanished. Your children and :wine 
have uothing to tempt them to ask us any 
questions upon that which is new, in spite 
of all your boasting, a very painful subject. : 
———I could here, entering upon matter 
better suited 10 your audience, show how 


No, no, Mr, Canning, | 
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enormous the /osses of this nation has been 
from the war; I could draw a compatison 
between the state of the country in 1792 
and 1814, as to its Debts, its Taxes, its 
Currency, its Paupers, its Laws, its Li- 
berties, and its Prospects, which, I think, 
would wring the heart of every. real lover 
of England. But, confinivg myself to your 
own topic, to your own view of the matter ; 
taking you upon that ground, which you 
yourself have selected, and upon which to 
stand and crow in fancied security, with 
eyes half shut and plumes expanded ; taking 
you here, I show, I flatter myself, that 
your promises are false, and that your con- 
clusions are false, even supposing your pre~ 
mises true. It only remains for me to 
apologize to the reader for having, as I 
fear, put his patience to too severe a test. 





But, the poison was so artfully mixed up and 


kneaded together, that it required time to 
analyse it and to furnish, as I hope I have, 
au appropriate antidote, [ may deceive 
myself in the utility of this antidote, bur, 
in case others, who have the means, may 
be desirous of giving it circulation, a few 
Numbers extraordinary have been printed 
this week, in order to afford them an op- 
portunity of so doing. 





Row.anp Hitt anv tHe Devin. 
The former of these, in imitation of Mr. 
Canning, has, I perceive, been figuring in 
a Tavern Speech upon the subject of po- 
litics. I intend paying my respects to 
him next week, and to inquire into the 
justice of his charge against the Prince of 
Darkness. 








Tue Emperor NAPOLEON AND HIs ARMY. 
So it has come to this at last—Buona- 
parté—the beaten, the cowardly’ Buona- 
parte; the man whose fute was, only the 
other day, ** in the hands of his enemies ;”’ 
who **.bear-like must fight his course ;’’ 
and whose speedy downfall was pointed at 
by ** the finger of Providence.” This 
man, who was universally hated, and the 
terror of all his subjects, has, notwithstand- 
ing all this, been able to raise and discip- 
Jine a numerous army, and to march at their 
head against the enemies of France. © Can 
it, then, be believed that Nupoleon had 
‘+ fallen to rise no more;” that all French- 
men were disaffected’ with his govern- 
ment; or that, from the most consummate 
general aud politician in Europe, he had, 
all at once, become the weakest and. most 





contemptible of men? Cai it be supposed, ' 


for a moment, that, after faving exhausted 
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France of men, of money, and of all «its 
resources, he would have been aile, and 
that in a few months only, to collect and 
equip an army more formidable tn — of 
numbers than all the armies of Europe put 
together? It is impossible to entertain 
such an idea, and at the same time to give 
credit to the tales with which the people 
of this country are every day fed, by a 
hived and prostituted press. [ never 
entertained, nor expressed a doubt, as to 
Buonaparté being again able to meet 
his enemies in the field, because [ never 
believed that France was exhatsted, nor 
could I at any time discover the least 
symptom to justify a suspicion that his 
subjects were unwilling to support him. 
Not even a single soldier had deserted his 
standard, nor did a solitary cockade appear 
in any partof France, indicative of a dispo- 
sition on the part of any one to revolt against 
him. It will be recollected, that at the 
time Napoleon was in Germany, and heard 
of the defection of the Bavarians, .a con- 
scription of 280,000 additional troops were 
voted him by the Senate. After his return 
to Paris, a new levy of 300,000.was called 
for. It was this last which appalled-the 
Allies, and gave occasion to their declaration 
to the French people issued from Frankfort. 
If to these-levies are added 100,000 more, 
which, it is admitted, returned. to France 
with the Emperor, after the battle of Leip- 
sic, this will give an aggregate of 680,000; 
and when the armies under Soult, Suchet, 
and the numerous garrisons occupying the 
different, stations. in France, are included, 
it will be seen, that the armed force which 
Napoleon has at present under his con- 
trol, cannot be far short of. a million of 
men, ‘This is no vague speculation., It is 
founded ov’ facts, which even the enemies 
of Buonaparte know to be true, though 
they find their account in misleading the 
public respecting them, But what, more 
than any thing else, shows the insolent and 
despotic disposition of those. who regulated 
the press of this country, is the censure | 
which they are ready on all occasions to pro- 
nounce on any atiempt to put forth the 
truth—-to unveil their political deception, 
and to lay before the public a fair ‘re-) 
presentation of facts. A most flagrant 
and barefaced instance, of ,this, kind has: 
just eccurred in the Courier newspaper,: 
which I consider it my duty to expose, 
because it fully lays open the base and un-_ 
principled views of these political charla- | 
tans... Ihave stated, that the’ armies of 
France caunot, upon a fair calculation, be 





estimated much:below a million of soldiers, 
The Morning Chronicle published a: letter 
the other day received from Paris, as 


genuine, in which the army of Napoleon js 


said to amount to 600,000 tnen, and in 
which a variety of other circumstances are 
stated, all tending to shew that his cause is 
any thing but desperate. The publication 
of this letter has put the Cowrier:man intoa 
terrible rage; it has Jacerated his fine feelings 
so much, that.nothing will satisfy rim but 
the proscription of all. who dare even to re- 
ceive letters from an enemy’s country.—But 
that my readers may judge for themselves 
as.to the lacts of the case, I shall here give 
the letter as it appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle, and thén subjoin to it the’ re- 
marks of the. Courier: The letter was 
ushered in by this paragraph : —‘* The fol- 
** lowing letter, from tle French capital, 
‘¢ reached our hands yesterday. Some of 
** the statements it contains are probably 
** overcharged, or. exaggerated, or may be 
** erroneous; but we give them as we re- 
*¢ ceived them. We can assure our readers 
** that it is a genwine.lelter.”’ 

** Faris, Jan. 25.—I1 have just now re- 
turned from seeing the Emperor. depart, 
and all classes express their good wishes to 
him with. a vehemence which baffles all 
description. The Empress is: appointed 
Regent, and has undertaken her daties with 
the solemnity of an oath.’ Your English 
Editors conjecture that Napoleon has lost 
all his time in inactivity, but in this they 
are. grievously mistaken, and in their opi- 
nions of the weakness. and inefficiency of 
his armies.—Precisely the contrary is the 
fact, and the greatest care has been: taken 
to keep.secret the situation and extent of his 
forces. Europe will be astonished that 
France, under her apparent: supineness, 
should have profited .by every expedient to 
augment her strength, so as to have raised 
an army of 600,000 men, perfectly equip- 
ped,..and ready'to take the field. The 
cavalry: is the weakest, and yet it is:25,000 
in. number, disciplined under Generals 
Pagol and Bardesalt, to whom) the Eayperor 
has condescended to. -give his thanks, and 
has, otherwise rewarded them for. theit 
great exertions. —— The artillery is perfect- 
ly restored, and is in the highest condition 
as to every. branch of that service. -—— 
The recruiting has been especially «ac- 
tive in the Emperor’s own army.—+ Your 
Congreve. rockets. have - put the: chemists 
and artists on thealert, and their ingenuny 
has produced a singularly destructive com- 
pound ; and a great quantity of these devil’s 
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FEBRUARY 5, 1814.—The Emperor Napoleon and his Army. 


s have been daily prepared to be sent 
he army. ‘The'chief engineer in this 
iness ‘has been created a nobleman for 
discovery, and a large pension has been 
gned him by the Emperor. How 
‘ible an effusion of German blood will 
s invention occasion ! The Emperor's 
army consists of at least 280,000 men, 
1 these are to be marched against Prince 
hwartzenberg, with whom Napoleon is 
ticularly enraged. The other armies 
intaia their communication with that of 
Emperor, and will be commnranded: by 
rrshals Victor, M‘Donal!, Augereiu, 
armont, and Mortier. The reserve, 
,000 strong, is. at Meaux, Chalons, 
ssons, Troyes, and Arcy sur Aube. 
ie towns and villages have shewn the 
ratestenergy, and every one of suflicientage 


bout 50,000 remain here because the 
peror would not allow them to attend 
, You may perhaps already be in- 
med that the Allies could not persuade a 
ngle French General into their interest, 
ough large ‘pecuniary rewards, ‘and 
her advantages, have been offered. Every 
einpt to corrupt has been unsuccessful. 
e Luke of Dalmatia and Albufera have 
municated to the Emperor the proposals 
ade to them.——The’ Duke of Vicenza 
as actually taken his departure, to be pre- 
nt as Plenipotentiary at the expected 
ongress, but he was stopped in his way, 
ecause the Allies refused his passports. 
his circumstance has given the Emperor 
reat offence, and he has solemnly sworn 
at he will appoint no other Minister on 
iat duty; and now that the gall has over- 
owed in such abundance on both sides, 
fe must expect in a shert interval dreadful 
enes ; bloody battles must be fought, to 
hich the armies of the unfortunate Allies 
ill be impelled by the famine that must 
wait them if they avoid the conflict. 
fagazines of wonderful extent are every 
Wliere provided to support the native army, 


ud the diligence is unremitting in this im- 


ortant department. Paris is very 

uiet, although ‘the ‘singular’ resolutions of 

he Directors of the Bank produced a dis- 
agreeable: sénsation. | No evil otlierwise 
las attended them ; the wants of the armies 
vere pressing, and the measure was neces- 
sary. The Empress, goes every where, 
in order to animate allglasses of the people, 
and she is assisted in this purpose by the 
Principal families, who are anxious to load 
the army with presents, to conduce to the 
Comfort of the soldiery during the incle- 
mency of the season.”’ 
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Here ends the létter; ‘and if I am to 
be allowed to judge from the last Paris 
papers, and from the previous facts whic: 
I have stated, arid which are within ‘the 
reach of every man who chooses to seek 
after them, it: appears to me that this 
writer from Paris has neither overcharged 
nor exaggerated his statements. ‘Now for 
the viperation of the Courier. ** This 
** is a kind of frash,’” says that immaculate 
journal, ** with which the friends and ad- 
‘* mirers of Buonaparte console themselves, 
‘© and these are the statements of which an 
** English news-paper is made’ the vehicle. 
‘6 ¢* Some of the statements,” the Chronicle 
‘*¢ modestly observes, ‘* are probably over- 
s¢ 66 charged or exaggerated, or may be er- 
*¢ £6 roneous.”” But it assures its readers 
*¢ that the letter is a genuine letter, a real 


d strength has entered the National Guard. | ‘* bona fide letter, which '“ reached the 


‘6 ¢* Chronicle from the French capital yes- 
66 6 terday.”’ Look roit, my Lorp Sip- 
‘© wourn’s if one letter cari come, another 
‘¢ may, and this letter, absurd and foolish 
“¢ as it is, proves that the writer {whoever 
‘¢ he be)‘ is either a drivelling sycophant, 
¢ or a hired tool of Buonaparté’s ! ‘How 
‘6 comes sucha lettér into the hands of the 
‘¢ Morning Chronicle? We request the 
‘ public attention to this point, because, 
‘¢ though we know that Buonaparleé has re- 
‘6 duced the French press to a state of the 
6 most base instrumentality in his atrocious 
“¢ designs, we see no good reason why our 
‘¢ English news-papets should become the 
‘6 vehicles of his manufactures,—-With all 
‘¢ sincerity and fellow-feeling, we really 
‘¢ advise the Chronicle to drop, in good 
‘time, ‘its’ intercourse with its genuine 
‘© Parisian Correspondent.”’ — Now, 
reader, what do you think of these senti- 
ments, put forth by a writer who is inces- 
santly dinning our ears about British liber- 
ty, about the liberty of the press, and who 
assures us that ‘* he dnows Buonaparte has 
‘¢ reduced the French press to a state of the 
‘Simost base instrumentality.” This 
hireling’ scribe tells- us, that the Parisian 
letter is trash, is absurd and foolish, and 
that it'is the production of a drivelling syco- 
phant. Take care, Mr. Courier, what 
you say about'drivelling sycophants. Fither 
you stippose that Lord Sidmouth'‘will Look 
fo it; that he will, without delay, pat a 
stop to this ‘ treasonable correspondence,” 
or you. do not. ... If you do, why do you call 
the letter trash, absurd and foolish? Do 


ou wish us to infer from this, that it is— 


mere folly and absurdily which ehgages the 
attention of government, and that trash only 
can alarm them? Or if you do notrhe- 
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lieve this, how can you avoid the charge of 
being the most conlemplible sycophant on 
earth, for endeavouring to attract the notice 
of ministers, and to excite an interest in 
the public mind, by raising a cry against a 
document which you say is the production 
of a driveller, is absurd, is foolish; in 
short, is nothing but trash? Was there 
ever such sycophancy practised? Was 
there ever such drivelling heard of ? But how 
comes such a letter into the hands of the 
Morning Chronicle? In reply, 1 would 
ask the Courier, how they come to the 
knowledge of many things which they an- 
nounce, and with which they are every 
day cramming the gaping multitude, as 
authentic intelligence of what is passing m 
Paris; of the state of the public mind in 
that city; nay, more, of Buouaparte’s pre- 
cise language in his conversations to his 
ministers and generals? How, [ ask, can 
the Courier acquire a knowledge of these 
»retended facts in ayy other way than that 
. which the Morning Chronicle received 
the above Jetter? The Courier must either 
have a correspondent af #uris to communi- 
cate these particulars, or all the stories 
with which it is filled about the Parisians 
being in a state of revolt, of all France 
being ripe for insurrection, and of every 
Frenchman panting to embrace the Bour- 
bons, . are. downright. falsehoods;, Rut 
the public attention is requested to this 
point, Very well, The publicg,, it-seems, 
are not to be told the (ruth, This is letting 
out too much, Mr, Courier ; for it is tell, 
ing us, in plain language, that the facts 
stated in the Jette. publishedsin the Chyo- 
nicle, which you do. not. deny, to be trve, 
ought to have been suppressed by the 
conductor of that paper. , Ifthe, letter 
which appeared in the Morning Chronicle 
should turn out to be false, and this will be 


uscertained beyond all coutroversy in a few | 


days, it can do no other harm. than impeach 
the veracjiy of the writer. If its statements 
prove to be true, and Napal:on succeeds in 
driving the invaders of France beyond. the 
Rhine, is it nat right, is it not proper, that 
the people of this country, who feeh them- 
selves so deeply interested, in the matter, 
should be prepared Lefarehand for whatever 
may be the result ?—Or are we to be tald, 
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that it is tinre enough to prepare the mind {o; 
an event, when that event actaally happen, 
———-——-We shall see by-and-by whether 
my Lurd Sidmouth ‘* looks to it’ or not; 
bute if he does, and if it is to be held, 
crime to publish authentic intelligence here, 
respecting the disposition of the forces of an 
enemy, I confess I do not see how any po. 
litical writer can calculate upon being in 
safety to take up the pen. I have much to 
say respecting the manmer in which the 
foreign intelligence is. published in. this 
country; but I must delay this till another 
opportunity. 


Occurrences oF THE Wan, —— The 

departure of Buonaparte from Paris, fo take 
the command of the army destined to repel 
the invaders of France, is an event which 
pavill be» attended with consequences of 
} greater. magnitude than any thing that has 
occurred during the war; pethaps of more 
| importance than any thing recorded in the 
history of nations. Napoleon left: Paris on 
the 25th ult, ; but it does not appear from 
the French papers-to what point he meant 
to direct his attention, He was greeted 
avith the loudest acclamations, and carried 
with him the fervent wishes of his people 
for success, , 
+ By accounts from Lord Wellington we 
find that a division of the French army, 
hunder General D’Hatispe, » has compelled 
}the Spanish General Mina, to abandon his 
position, and. ** to retire into! the valley of 
$* the Aldudes,’’-—The. Gazette, in. which 
his. Lordship’s ‘dispatch ‘appears, does not 
inform whether there was.any eng killed or 
wounded in the engagement, -: - | 
r' Dispatches fram, .the,Amenioan gover 
}Ment annagunce, that, it has been agreed to 
enter ite .pegociations of peace wth, this 
| country, and. tadt Gotteaburgh . has’; been 
named as the place of meeting for setiling | 
the terms; bui,there is to be no suspension 
for the presen of hpstilities. ; 

There has been some suceessful, fighting 
on_our part with the Americans, . We 
have. taken Fort Niagara by. sarprise, and, 
according to the, American’ official details, 
our troops fel] upon, the enemy while, they 
were mostly asleep, ‘‘ and committed a 
niost horrible slaughter."’ . , 
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